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eventually afford. y 

gern а 1 
out. In that record, doubtless the sins nn 
legion: I can only hope that those of inclusion are fewer; 
and if I have seemed to give to American painting a | 
proportion of space іп this small book than is wl 
warranted by its international importance, it has been done 


because, for want of any European publication on the 
subject, the degree of that international importance has 
been impossible to estimate hitherto. 

In short, I am sadly conscious of all the shortcomings 
that the critics are going to discover in this book, and of 
a good many more which I hope they will not find; and 
I wrote it because I felt that it ought to be written, if only 
as a historical introduction to the thousand-and-one books 
of criticism, and the still more numerous books, 
and reviews of praise and blame (in which criticism is 

enerally wholly to seek) which assail a public willing to 
bs interested in modern painting, but bewildered by the 
эш of counsel. ua 

In the few instances in w] have attempted not merely. 
to record, but to appraise, some will find me too indulgent | 
towards 19th-century endeavour, others, too tolerant 
modi experiment AG ончаш: To these I can only | 
answer, “ plague о’ both your houses ”’—and if they 
on to say that I have sacrificed profundity to speed of nai 
tive, and width of scope to compression, I ‹ 
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his hi been 

the thing he painted, and by the keen vision of his own 
2 boy 2 Then Ind later Constable, in he Este 
into paint the sparkle of rain in trees 


and the procession of windy skies, in rebellion against 
les ees all formule of composition, by a 


all rul 
method but be his own, for he knew nothin 





was a s 
ee d made his way ee 
ent in oil-painting, the = Honk 
water-colourist. Constable ne im impatient of 
discipline, was a mere self-taught daubster to those few who 
observed his earlier efforts to transfer to canvas the fresh- 
-— and vigour of colour and light in his native county, 
Бы cde glib and lightly founded “ traditions ” of 
the perds landscape school: and it was left to a shrewd 
French visitor to the Academy of 1823 to grasp the tremen- 
dous significance of his work, to buy the Hay Wain, and 
to exhibit it the following year in Paris, where it gained the 
gold medal of the year, and set the Seine on fire. 

It was into strange company that this jewel of English 
rain and sunshine had come: for the long blight of revolu- 
tion and war had wrought, violently and with havoc, 
changes in French art equal to those which had been more 
slowly and more ly effected in England. 
the French Revolution vines Fragonard into retirement 
and Greuze into obscurity, and wrecked the whole zm 
fabric of artificiality on which the art of Watteau 
Lancret, Boucher and Nattier had Begin 
vived a few whose work had | 
gulf between the old and the а 
notable and the m was Chardin, 





тылы wes 1790-1867), fora ob line 
1770-1867 з 
ngres purity 


, despite the sculptured delicacy 
Bi his modeling, eee à rétanticist at heart, and his most 
масопрго! ly “correct” official portraits, such as 
that of the Duc кк е егіс 
Ln nig belis mers ce The famous 

Source, too, is no mere symbolic а-а із 
painter's conscious intention may have been. Realism 
intrudes, however timidly, into its careful unreality, and 








GUSTAVE COURBET : La Curée (The Quarry) 
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EDGAR DEGAS: Le Foyer de la danse (pastel 








igid classicists in 1819 with 
la that 
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eventful , 1824, so outraged Gros, from whose Pesti- 
Jérés de oe perci e corta ori q 
‘of it, “The Massacre of Scio is the massacre of Art,” and 
abandoned his support of the pupil whose earlier effort, 
The Ватие of Dante, the unconscious romantic element 
in him had approved. 7 a 
Yet, for all its vi action and t feeling, the 
Massacre is nobly designed and as nobly drawn. Thou; 
it is colour, not form, that dominates the scheme, and is the 
to the composition, there is but little sacrifice of the 
individual forms to the broader and less rigidly defined 
balance of colour. / By the standards of his time he was not 
an accurate , but his (to us) insignificant distor- 
tions were deliberate, and un for dramatic emphasis. 
His great achievements were the substitution of colour for 
form as the dominant factor in design, and of deur of 
emotional conception for the d manner of declamatory 
narrative. It is as though Jean Jacques Rousseau had 
paraphrased Racine. 
pu Execution of Marino Faliero (Wallace Collection 
suppresses the crudities of realistic representation, an 
yet, while exalting a terrible episode into a superb colour- 
design, retains the power to convey the instant impression of 
reality. Unfortunately his contemporaries and successors 
missed both the grandeur and the reality, and wallowed 
feebly in the slough of an uninspired “ realism,” which 
consisted in little more than a fussy accumulation of detailed 
imitation of objects, or the indulgence of an uncurbed senti- 
mentalism. Of the latter, no Frenchman was guilty, but 
the half-German, half-Dutch Ary Scheffer gave it full play. 
His St. Monica (National Gallery) is a terrible example 
of what can be done with drawing and carefully 
г colour when they аге bestowed upon ап incorri- 
gue sentimentalist, from whom the restraints of classic 
ignity have been withdrawn. At the other extreme, the 
wearisome historical up shows of Paul Delaroche 
(1797-1886), such as eath of Queen Elizabeth (1827), 
in the show how puerile a thing romanticism with- 
out romance can become, In a very different category was 





Alexandre Gabriel 

we find a logical progression 

«croix, in the construction of a composi 
of еке can than form; for 424 this substructure 
Decamps built up his more emotional, because more directly 
observed, compositions, and introduced into them a freedom 
of drawing, and a dominance of light as the controlling factor, 
which paved the for the impressionism of a later day. 
He shared with Huet the first French adventures into 
the domain of naturalistic landscape, and it was in his 
search for scenes in which sunlight was patently the master 
of everthing else that he first came into contact with the 
Oriental subjects for which, he gained both fame and 
popularity. A countryman by instinct and early training, 
and a Parisian by birth and in quickness of wit and percep- 
tion, he had a great admiration for the Barbizon painters, and 
especially for Millet, which seems strangely at variance with 
his emotional unc. streaked with satire: but he pres 
the strength of purpose to,pursue a bent which might have 
placed Маб the pioneers, and some mie his 
death, abandoned painting, torn between his own instinct 
in the direction of interpretative naturalism and his rever- 
ence for the classical tradition represented by Ingres. 

Of course, it was the subject-matter rather than the real 
value of the work of Delacroix, Vernet and Decamps that 
found profuse imitation, and a host of producers of Oriental 
futilities followed in their train. double curse of 
French painting has always been subject and skill. It is 
unfortunately impossible to say that Marilhat and Benjamin- 
Constant were bad painters; but it is equally impossible 
to say that what they painted matters to anybody, or that it 
ever would дар, mune ne had not Асен 2 
some ular subject, which, in their case, pened to b 
Pt е Orient. Histories of French painting fall wi 
fatal ease into a classification by subject, and the Ori 
share the honours of popularity with the military pai 


ters 
the period between, roughly, 1830 and 1870, Eu 





with the painters of classical subjects, genre, and 
Бонна stands аа 





| have so long taken France 


er] 


genre gained for him right down to the end of the rgth 
century, was the spiritual heir of Delaroche rather than of 
ix, though he seldom sinks to the same disastrous 





as ap: oe tmd popa dong ir ea peer 1 
spit Menit gal o popular discompagoment. We 
г granted as the natural home 

of artistic innovation and progress, that we forget how 
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standing of painting, and the official character of its recog- 
nition made it a less personal relation between the painter 
"and the private client than it was in England, for example. 
‘In a sense, there were no portrait-painters, for when a man 

. had been von: the mill'of a classical "t. ining, E was 
supposed to be able to paint a portrait, and if he not 
‘done so, he did not Meri chance to try. In fact, the 
greatest loss sustained by French art, through the Revolu- 
tion, was the passing of the individual patron, who had at 
least served to keep painters in touch with humanity, and 
shad given, individuality some chance in the battle against 
the tyranny of academic conservatism. 

So the uninspired and uninspiring procession pursued 
its steady course, with here and there an outstanding figure, 
followed by his group of imitators: Meissonier (1815— 
1891), who, purely as a craftsman, doubtless earned the 
extravagant Nisi which his little pictures of historical 
genre gained for him right down to the end of the 19th 
century, was the spiritual heir of Delaroche rather than of 
Delacroix, though he seldom sinks to the same disastrous 
level of elaborate banality. He was to some extent saved 
from such a fate by his Napoleonic subjects, which were 
near enough and real enough both to him and his public to 
inspire him and them with something of conviction and 

enuineness of sentiment: but his purely genre subjects, 
in the “ fancy dress ” of the 17th and 18th centuries, are 
only yery well executed and designed illustrations of 
trivial human action, with none of the freshness of direct 
observation which makes the work of the little Dutch 
masters, their only prototype, a real and valuable landmark 
in the history of painting. 

Indeed, it must be admitted that in France, as in every 
other country, the only real progress in the art of painting, 
as apart from the аб of representation, has been made in 
despite of academic and of popular discouragement. We 
have so long taken France for granted as the natural home 
of artistic innovation and progress, that we forget how 
long is the interval between each actual step forward and 
its perception by the critics, to say nothing of the general 
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Cesar, or straining academic reserve by the melodrama of 
his Christian’ ad Lemas, and by the anecdotal detail of his 
Eminence Grise. His sense of compositional 
in the true academic tradition, is so sure that it condones the 
excessive detail and overstudied variety of much of his 
work; but his lack of fire and his mechanical dexterity mark 
him as an uninspired follower of David in spirit. 
has a greater sympathy with his subject as such, a 
Treader and soi disposition of the masses of colour, and, 
as a sentimentally Е ane, strikes з: 
note of real sincerity, in hand by an exaggerate 
respect for manual, dan narrow formule. ee 
with these, Co 1815-1879) is a rough recruit, 
marching in the dedi lino but 45 of step. His Deca- 
dence of the Romans (1847) is classical in the purity of its 
drawing, romantic in the disposition of the colour-scheme, 
and almost realistic in its emphasis of characterisation. Its 
appeal is rather emotional than either dramatic or aesthetic; 
unconsciously, Couture was inclined to realism; consciously, 
he was a grandiose classicist. His satire on Courbet betray 
at once both his conscious and his unconscious aim, 
his Pupil of Courbet seated on a bust of Alexander the 
Great, with a cabbage for a model, is painted with a realism 
ae a breadth almost such as Courbet might have taught 
"These were the drawing-masters, the craftsmen who-could 
communicate all they knew because very little of what they 
knew was really part of themselves—skilful painters ex- 
pressing little or nothing more than their love of skill. 

‘But that the classic art of David and Ingres was not as 
lifeless a thing as the work of Géróme would lead us to 
believe, two remarkable figures stand to . These are 
Chassériau (1819-1856) and Puvis de Chavannes (1824 
1898). Although Chassériau was only 37 when he died, he 
left behind him a great body of work, in portraiture and in 
decoration. His portraits that fine quality of purity 
in line and form which we have seen also in the work of 
his first master, Ingres, such as the latter's portrait of 
Mme de Sennonnes in the Nantes Museum, but touched 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOL пн. 
De Lose fies tin Be di vite ан 
in is a pi its 
is ablaze with vitality, a feverish and Bea зараа 
not without its note of tragedy, and even the classic calm 
of his Venus by the Sea cannot altogether stifle the strong 
undertone of passion that inspires it. Like so many short- 
lived painters, Chassériau expressed an intense love of li 
= led the cold forms of classic art with the warmth 
is own E itating personality. 
ee er, Ba de Chavannes, as though conscious 
ofa fe re him, gave to classic art, by strippi 
it of the retence of actuality, an abstract чын 
pressive of his own EX sensibility. To him, form, and 
especially the human form, was the vehicle for the suggestion 
of a spiritual state or an abstract idea. Colour was sup- 
pressed till it became a mere echo of itself, and an intense 
yet subdued luminosity (not light) raised the key of his 
painting to an ethereal note. His pictures are like clear- 
cut memories rather than material representations of 
human beings in landscape. They have a hieratic stillness 
that almost approaches to stiffness, and the resultant sym- 
bolic character of his work is so plain to see, so simple to 
understand, that it makes its appeal as much to the most 
literal as to the most complex mind. Thus he was a born 
painter of mural decorations, and was fortunate in finding 
this outlet for his peculiar style, which is a blend of elements 
that, except in the hands of genius, must have been wholly 
irreconcilable—to wit, the Gothic liveliness of Giotto and 
the classic severity of David, whose only common character- 
istic is that of an austere economy of means. In his Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Denis, or his Life of St. Généviève spiritual 
grandeur and severity of design are combined in mutually 
es alliance. 
ike Géricault, and like антре en аа 
herence to the monumental asi inti е 
me 
these two painters, su i ity with one 
another ваны ИТ on examination, into a common 
power to express themselves completely even under the 


t res was no longer a tradition, but merely 
a fashion. | 

The seeds of revolt had long since been sown at “ Con- 
2 stable's Salon” in 1824. Coming from abroad, the un- 


мк of the ter implied no flouting of 
eg Bo T a міне іші Bice ani quin 
alike, a foreign and somewhat barbaric treatment of an as- 
the natural world for which no strict rules had ever 

| and so could not be violated, and to them 
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Boulevard des Italiens 
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Le Cirque 
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art of self-interpretation in terms of natural beauty. Work- 
ing side by side, each in his own way, at a distance from the 
clash of Parisian controversy, first Rousseau, then Corot, 
Millet, Diaz de la Pefia, Daubigny, developed the gospel 
that Constable had DIR petite oa 
meadows, which is just this, that unresisting, uncomplaining 
Res ny е male theaireor oF tik seek Here was a 
doctrine removed a thousand І from the formal 
ts of the academic schools. it it could have gained 
y the approbation, while it was yet in the making, of a body 
whose very reason for existence was the imposition of rigid 
laws upon the р of the art, is inconceivable, for its 
essence lies in its elasticity, its infinite adaptability to the 
tem] ental needs of the individual: and as an art that 
is the reflexion of the artist's character can only reach 
maturity with the maturing of the character that it reflects, 
it was as right as it was inevitable that it should win its 
place but slowly, and that when it ultimately arrived, it 
should arrive with overwhelming certainty. 

From the first there were those even among the more 
orthodox of the romantics, who recognized in the landscape 
of Rousseau the counterpart of their own efforts to infuse 
individuality into the dry bones of classic art. Scheffer and 
Delacroix have been noted, and Decamps came near to 
sharing the aims of the landscape painters, but failed to stay 
the course. There were not wanting critics who, as early 
as 1835, openly derided Bidault and upheld the young 
innovator; and these were the source of a steadily swelling 
stream of approval and encouragement which at length, in 
1848, swept down the barriers; for when, in that year, 
the purely official constitution of the Salon jury gave way to 
a system in which the general body of artists had power of 
appointment, Rousseau, from complete exclusion, found 
himself translated suddenly to power, with a seat upon the 
hanging committee. 
la that he made his home at 

i: i upon his beloved forest, al: 
tinged with an element of enim became more forci 
more aggressive still, as though he now felt that he could at 
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last let himself ‚In his earlier work, vigorous contrasts | 
rire ul 
‘masses, were К 
their defiance of tradition by the use of subdued though 
varied colour; but from 1848 onwards, takes on a 
more vigorous assertiveness, brilliance of fighe is enhanced 
by 1 E 
a sparkling detail w] reminds us of Gainsborough 
earliest love, the Wood Scene in the National Gallery (925); 
and in his last years a note of gloom creeps into his wor! 
with its restricted range of colour, and its almost Rem- 
brandtesque emphasis of light and shade. The battle of 
romantic landscape was won. From the Salon Carré in 
1864, Rousseau advanced to the Presidency of the French 
jury at the Exposition of 1867, and saw the first general 
recognition of Millet, the companion of his Barbizon 
retreat and sharer of his doctrines: and in the following 
year he died, 

Although Corot shared with him the honours of having 
founded and sustained the Barbizon School, his tempera- 
ment and his circumstances combined to-produce a very 
different type of landscape. That two men so different 
from one another should be so closely linked in the history 
of painting speaks volumes for the strength of the bond of 
a common principle. 

Corot has been too often in recent years, as the 
faithful slave of a sentimental aspect of natural landscape. 
The fact is, that, even if he had never met Rousseau, even 
if he had never seen Fontainebleau and Barbizon, he was 
already a very subtle and accomplished artist. His early 
glimpses of Italy, added to a sincere and reverent study of 
ске pallina developed и hi A Bo КАШЫ 
tive vision, whi gine mene pià mr т 
pp Sonlig Чыра ЧИН irn) the most hide- | 
bound classicist not . In his earliest work there 
is none of that ity, with its diffusion of light and 


ast traces of self-conscious picture-making 
unadulterated expression of his own gay, 
oe at 


ecessary to him, he was able to preserve 
us seagate barare ri vs À 
that placed Кіта in the forefront of the world’ 
scape painters, that ironic urbanity which redeemed him and 
his work from any charge of sentimentalism. To one who 
sked him, as he worked in the open, painting the scene that 
lay before him, why he had placed a tree where no tree was, 
he answered, “ Ssh—it’s a secret. Don't give it away. I 
put it there to please the birds.” 
So gentle a revolutionary could only win his cause by 
р penetration жаа Де apud doubt the 
Sy his hammering upon guest те сіре сі ЗБ 
more Companions o! air, le 
Ж cleat add by far the richest of them aite helped în 
Td d tthe d z (талде ent were; 5 
and of the right to and individual expres- 
holding his place year by year upon the 
walls, and those anonymous enco! 
ich the p a work of Rousseau or Diaz or 
лк таласа epr vd 
starvation t thei years 
‘disappointment. 
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recession of distances in a composition in three dimensions, 
as precise in form as it is lacking in formality. It was only 
quA in contact with the sincerity of Rousseau, 

t his own sincerity found its full outlet, and his work lost 
the last traces of self-conscious picture-making to become the 
unadulterated expression of his own gay, gentle, perhaps a 
little complacent nality. He was the most perfect 
master of his mediis. of all the Barbizon painters, and, 
perhaps, because success, in the financial and official sense, 
was not vitally necessary to him, he was able to preserve 
throughout the years that elapsed before he won the recog- 
nition that placed him in the forefront of the world's land- 
scape painters, that ironic urbanity which redeemed him and 
his work from any charge of sentimentalism. To one who 
asked him, as he worked in the open, painting the scene that 
lay before him, why he had placed a tree where no tree was, 
he answered, “ Ssh—it’s a secret. Don’t give it away. I 
put it there to please the birds.” 

So gentle a revolutionary could only win his cause by 
р etration; and he gained much, no doubt, 2) the 
continual hammering upon the gates of the citadel of Paris 
by his more aggressive companions of the open air. A little 
the oldest, and by far the richest of them all, he helped in 
his way towards the realization of the common cause of 
sincerity and of the right to personal and individual expres- 
sions, partly by holding his place year by year upon the 
Salon'walls, and partly by those anonymous encouragements 
which the purchase of a work of Rousseau or Diaz or 
Millet by some unknewn “ American " brought to men in 
whom pride and starvation fought their battle through years 
of disappointment. 

So complete was his"triumph towards the end of his life 
that he earned the compliment of mass-produced forgery. 
He has had many imitators too, for his technical method, 
with-its complete absence of affectation, and his colour- 
scale, with its severe submission to tonality, seem so easy to 
reproduce; it has been said that in his lifetime he luced 
some nine hundred pictures, of which not more seven 
‚ 9 thousand have survived! But, even though he to some extent 
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‘Paris, it was with | that he went to Barbizon, and found 
m arr plan ш. т denies grs 
even in dire poverty, freedom of personal expression, 
the Sower, the Reaper, and the Gleaners, the Sawyers and the 
Angelus are the outcome of this liberation of the soul. Of 
y side of life," he said, “ I do not know where it is.” 
He "Tous nothing which is not a direct impression from 
nature or from human forms." His outlook is sombre as his 
colour is sombre, it is not so much the dignity as the in- 
evitability of toil that he expresses. For his peasants there is 
A release, no hope of relaxation or charg und за 
the underlying religious feeling, openly represented only 
in the Angelus, but symbolized tater cha red by the 
impression of ordered rhythm in all his work, the spiritual 
atmosphere of his art would be one of crushing gloom. For 
this reason, if for no other, we may not call him a realist, 
as Courbet was a realist; for though his pictures are “ direct 
impressions from nature and from human forms,” they are 
the impressions of one to whom the hopeless hardship of 
material life would have been intolerable but for compensa- 
tions of spiritual hope. It is in this spiritual courage that 
Millet approaches so closely to Michelangelo, as it is in his 
instinctive to tune the natural setting to the human 
‘mood that he recalls Poussin—the Poussin of the National 
Gallery Phocion. He is a classic, in short, not in David’s 
якы» vens of ing = in the guise of ancient 
ut by means і е presence of God in the 
A of modern аа я 


г; For the rest, Diaz, cheery, fiery, one-legged, with his 
splashed sunlight and gipsy figures in brakes of shadowy 
green; Jacque, with his sheep and goats and stables, that 
glow with the warm quiet colour of their kind; Daubigny, 

and quiet and luscious in colour as much in the 
painting of misty London river and its as in the 
rendering of a forest glade: all these exemplify, each in his 
own way, the abiding principle of the romantic naturalism 
of Constable, that each man’s outlook upon the world is his 
own, and that each one uses his craft aright in bending and 
twisting it to his peculiar and personal need: they were not 





counterpart in some simple and obvious aspect of its beauty, 
that anyone could recognize as true. 

An artist who might almost be described as the Barbizon 
master of marine painting was ی‎ Boudin (1825-1873), 
who, as the son of a Honfluer pilot, was t up in the 
surroundings of which he later became the brilliant ex- 
ponent in paint. Boudin, mei not to be described 


technically as an impressionist, produces by his light touch, 
and the high key EI his work, an instantaneous impression 
of moving light, air and water, and his treatment of 
crowded ports and of the open sea has a crispness and 
freshness which is unrivalled by any but the Dutchman 
Jongkind, who was greatly influenced by him. His is a 
kind of unsophisticated naturalism which carries conviction 
at a glance, and is untouched by any controlling rule save 
that of the artist's own breez: Asa 

Nothing could be more different than the work of Boudin 
from all the sea painting in France which had preceded it, 
and yet it is impossible to say at what point it breaks with 
the tradition of its forerunners. He is, in fact, a more 
spontaneous painter than almost any other Frenchman, 
with the possible exception of Daubigny. 

These men did not call themselves revolutionaries, and 
they sought to add to the scope of painting rather than to 
destroy the past and begin anew. t, in their pati 
and honesty, they achieved their aim is seen , not 
only in the universal acceptance accorded to their but 
in the profound influence that they have had upon landscape 
painting in every corner of the world: bot Génie 
alone, and while they worked out their destiny of romantic 
and subjective realism, a new battle-cry was beginning 
tor Shake the: walle SE аре ion, ا ا‎ , 

ма 4 








eyes to "us inherent dignity 


ыы een Basch of Flowers, at Bremen, 
| drop enr ) makes even a bunch of flowers a 
brutal, crammed 


ly into a low bowl, and shouting 

colour at our astonished eyes, that are accustomed to look at 
flowers with something like affection. How near he came 
to the Barbizon painters, and yet how infinitely distant he 
remains from their aims, can be seen in his version of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, which is a blunt statement of trees 
and distance, seen summarily and stated without comment. 
pon e Se панк жара а agata and 
in the rendering of what 


prg ipa des po t some of the success of the 
| Barbizon 


1 after 1849 was due to the vociferous 
nature of his claims for an unadulterated realism, beside 
Mic iL еркінде police a£ a Corat or a 
Millet was almost a ; on the other hand, it was in the 
year of the Enserrement О селе йз soe 
to Paris, and the superficial similarity between thi em, in 
Tn ra nea ек eccount for 
the too long Millet was 


fact that for tarred with the same 
brush as Courbet. 
As a marine painter Courbet had no rival, for here his 


emphatic technique, his wonderful colour sense, and his 
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astonishing, for Manet’s realism was that of an intellectual 
aristocrat who sought out the permanent values of things 
seen, while Courbet recorded his impressions whole and 
raw. Indeed, although Manet is an impressionist in the 
sense that Velazquez was an impressionist, that is to say, 
he set down in true pi t the actuality of the colours and 
lights and shadows that went to make up the impression 
upon his eyes, of the thing seen, his method was to him only 
а means to an end, and that end was the record of a carefully 
chosen truth. There was not in his creed anything of that 
fatal obsession of the analytical means, which was so nearly 
the undoing of th E PNE Monet, Seurat and 
Signac, and in a less degree, Sisley. 
et he was the first X гаў: аа a Chardin to 
ive dignity to the a handling of paint. en one has 
par from the marvellous ау: and the intricate 
loveliness of the карру of greys and of cross-reflected 
light in the Bar des Folies Bergères, the Portrait de Mme 
onzales at Dublin, or that of Mallarmé, the thing that 
leaves an abiding memory is the purity and certainty of the 
Painting, of the intimate and inseparable unity of the pro- 
cess with the result: and like Velazquez, Manet presents the 
record of a momentary vision in all its instantaneous quality, 
È chooses his moment so perfectly that it can bear the 
urden of perpetuation without ever producing that sense 
of irritation that comes from the contemplation of a TEF 
fret beyond its worth, such as Courbet's Demoiselles de 
Seine. 
Perhaps this is why a painter whose formative influence 
was the work of Puvis de Chavannes, namely, Jules Bastien- 
comes sometimes so near to the later Manet of 
the plein-air paintings such as the Canotiers d'Argenteuil. 
For і сы dl de er omm 
choice of his moment. He, too, lal die respect for paint 
that did not amount to subservience, but secured harmony 
between pra е end ; but his subjective attitude 
separates him, as it Legros, by a whole world 
Bin Bic Mod brings Los, libe Fagros acer t Millet. 
Manet was unbending in his objectivism. The pleasure of 





sing he ону ema that his works келі, as à | 
pleasure keen rh for one whose ni ming 
and yet kept in its as the a 
nel et ice aa sup V had done 
орон бое gu ci enter Чел 
with to the processes of seeing, 
Enr ee rage degradation of light. x De 
tact with Monet influenced him in the direction 
the key of he piu be never wied to make pigment 
DER na but only to make it record 


“Ты intellectual attitude of complete externality to the 
emotional significance of his subject was too cold for 
Honoré Daumier (1808-1879), who confessed that Manet's 
work made him discontented with the old painting, but 
did not convert him to the new. Yet Daumier was, in his 
way, assionate realist, even, in line, an im ressionist, 
A = draftsman, with a marvellous power of capi 
movement, a mordant satire, an infinite pity, he scoi 
the abuses of contemporary France, and especially those of 
the law-courts, by means of an art as accompli: as 
instantaneous, as noble in design, as it was tremulous with 
intensity of feeling. With a feeling as keen, but as icy as 
that of Daumier was fiery, and with Manet's genius for 
sins the monumental quality of a nomen Edgar 

бат) таКез of the scenes of the race-course 

= the ballet, and of Ha dreary goung rs the ballet": яраса 
rooms, and the wings оі stage, superl 
signs filled with cw mee ig staleness and the sordid- 
ness of life. His power of suggesting movement is un A 
for he achieves it by an immobilization of action, by 
arbitrary truncation of figures qiioque limits of the canvas, by 
quanta elet of the play гі light and shade in a severely · 
restricted gamut of colour. The first impression conveyed . 
Joy pictuzea,to one ihe енің to digits ке 

“амеры 
ма Flers я ^ei than upon the plastic otis n 

dominating importance. 

and of the separation of the planes, becomes ap 
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in Degas’ a аў; 
heec Е 
There some faint foreshadowing of it even 
pleasure in rea me of which we see clear 
` evidence in the 


` masses of the Olympia, Ti de dec ое hand- 
ling of tones in the Servante de Bocks, ut ge ed 
Eri ims arbi 


t use of a iactat puc oe high p 
in the work of his spiritual successors in the art of 
realistic satire, Toulouse-Lautrec and Forain, although still 
im, Ben end дш зара the main 
wi is that of conveying the reaction е iter to 
n dt nues, it ils no in oad 
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attraction for Scottish collectors; the Coates Collection 
contained a wonderful group of his works, and the 
Adoration of the Magi, at Glasgow, is one of his finest 


He left Paris in 1870, and there is no evidence that he 
left behind him any impulse which might have set Camille 
Pissarro and Claude Monet on the path of scientific in- 
vestigation of the sources of his achievement. It is pro- 
bably no more than a coincidence that from 1870 onwards, 
down to the present day, the analytical attitude towards 
the processes of vision and their translation into pigment has 

in dominance yntil what was at first a legitimate and 
helpful addition to de armoury of the painter has become 
a devouring obsession. 


— Was so ма! as to be almost imperceptible. 
Many of those who mene under its influence "d able 
to keep it in check, and to make it serve them instead of 
becoming its slaves. Indeed, in the general estimation, its 
actual originator, Camille Pissarro (1830-1903), is less 
memorable as an exponent of “luminism” than Claude 
Monet (1840-1926), whose devotion to the theory caused 
him to lose control of it in practice, so that in much of his 
work the process is more obvious than the result. It was 
Camille Pissarro who based his work upon the fact that all 
colour is merely the selective reflection of light, and that 
consequently what the eye perceives is not the object itself, 
but an infinite number of dots of light, decomposed so 
as to present one or other of the colours of the spectrum, 
which, in the aggregate, present a coherent image. It is 
merely a question of carrying to its scientific and logical 
conclusion the empirical method of Velazquez and of Manet, 
who had stopped at the point of transferring to their canvas 
the separable masses of colour apparent to their own vision. 
Camille Pissarro was a perfectly simple-minded lover of 
landscape with a strong human clement; above all, he loved 
sale and eure of sunlight that im, him 
to a method of recording its ting ani 1 
quality.. So far as his сы of a is на ar 
not far removed from Millet. In the Leeds Art Gallery 
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is a tiny picture pd satay mage TR à ir 
en eg all doctrinaire preoccupa- 
tions with the means, compared with his enjoyment of the 

ing seen both in its visual and its emotional ; and 
the Lavandières tells the same story. His later work 

plies the same freshness and honesty of vision to scenes 
ofthe port and streets of Rouen, and of Paris with its move- 
ment and human vivacity. His Entré du Village in the 
Luxembourg is a simple record of a sunlit road, in which the 
impression of sunshine and leaves one, in its satisfyi 
completeness, wholly indifferent to the means by which it 
has been captured. Alfred Sisley (1839-1899), with a 
quieter scale of tones, a lower note of light, lays a fai 
stronger emphasis upon his analytical method of painting, 
but achieves a no less satisfying synthesis in the resultant 
impression of the soft but penetrating grey light on the 
Seine, whether among the bridges of Paris, or in its open 
reaches, where the cathedral-like masses of poplars stand 
monumentally against high skies. Georges Seurat, і 
the process to the point of а minute granulation of his colour, 
as in his Poseuses, where the nude figures of women in a 
studio are seen against a background of an almost life-size 
landscape painting on the wall, challenged the infinite 
difficulties of the representation of interior light, and in the 
exquisite Bathers in the Tate Gallery, or the Pont de Cour- 
bevoie, shows that the same elaborately pa technique can 
be made to serve the purpose of that indescribable tremulous 
quality of light seen both at close quarters and at long range 
over moving water. 

It is Claude Monet who will be remembered as a luminist 
when these men have taken their place simply as great 
painters of light; for to Monet the theory mattered more 
than the very thing that its practice was intended to achieve. 
It is unjust that this should be so, for if Monet had left 
luminism alone pepa Gar any lon still мекке 

inter, greater, any luminist, inly greater 
than he actly а е in his m eee. pre, 
cess. Monet's earliest painting has a gaiety, a justice 
design, a vigour of vision, altogether captivating. L'Eté in 
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design. To be sure, as he grew older, he showed an inclina- 
tion to embonpoint, both mentally and in the physical types 
herr un ga is natural 
sensuousness, which never once nerated into sensuality, 
found its outlet in an зк эйе $ curvilinear character of 
design, and in an over-emphatic rosiness of flesh-tones. 
But his whole work and outlook were a healthy set-back to 
the growing tendency among painters to turn their work 
into a disquisition on painting. We may call him an im- 
pressionist if it pleases us to label everything. A better 
есенни that of an em d А 
ignac has carriedythe mi of Monet to greater lengths 
of naar Sce te it further as a i-a of а 
ing light. His work has a vigour, especially in the paintin, 
moving water, and the passing to and fro of ships, whic! 
Monet sometimes lacked, especially in his Venetian scenes: 
but his attitude towards painting shows the tendency to 
develop a mere technical method into an idiosyncrasy, which 
is the pitfall of all followers of a theoretic doctrine, and іп 
this case has at least the excuse that the leader himself had 
fallen into the same trap. Henri Edmond Cross, while 
ting the method of juxtaposed points of colour, 
actually abandoned its original purpose, and used it for the 
sake of the sparkling quality that it gave to his bold and 
ingenious arrangements of colour. 
istler, who was in Paris at the moment of these 
adventures into theory, and of the crystallization of the 
practice of Manet, Degas and Monet into an “ Impression- 
186” doctrine, did not trouble his head greatly about theories 
and”doctrines. He shared the impressionists’ enthusiasm 
for the newly discovered art of the Japanese print (which 
had had a powerful effect u pile ica Бер? е 
instance), noted, as it were, the essentials which went to 
make up the qualities of the work of Manet and, in a less 
the scientific luminism of Monet, and then betook 
himself to London with a mission after his own heart, 
épater le bourgeois, an easier task in London than in Paris: 
but it was precisely that healthy egotism which made him 
areal power there, and an effective missionary of personal 
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expression in painting. Bonnard did no more than unite | 
the pali Белен Eh Monet’s passion for light inter- | 
Jes ee millboard only 

its the m of Degas of obtaining the effect of force- 
movement, with less justification. Vuillard, by forcing 
delicate variations of tone to do all the work of separati 
forms from one another, in compositions often 
confusing by reason of unnecessarily broken colour, merely 
produces a variation on what Seurat achieved to i 
in his interiors, and what Pissarro and Sisley, each in his 
own way, had done much better, so far as plein-air painting 
is concerned. From among these permutations and com- 


binations of Impressionism, three figures of the utmost , 


importance emerged, to give to the development of painti 
in Бы а а А it proved later, an pica 
perilous direction. 

Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), in appropriate paradox, was 
the pupil of Pissarro and a convinced admirer of Ingres. 
Line was his inspiration, and pure colour his natural vehicle, 
It was proper that he should soon break away from luminism, 
which was flatly contradictory to his decorative impulse, and 
repressive of his flamboyantly sensuous nature. His in- 
stinctive passion for colour, and his marvellous control of 
it, found temperate expression in his flower painting, of 
which there is a notable example in the Tate Gallery; but as 
early as 1886, he was restless for a wider colour-experience, 
and a visit to Brittany in that year resulted in a definite 
abandonment of luminist doctrines, and was followed by a 

to the Antilles; and by 1890 he had completely 
behind him the hampering divisionism of colours which 
cramped him in his decorative aims. It is most remarkable 
that so purely temperamental a painter should have been able 
to keep within such iron control, in his work, the colossal 
ism and unbridled impatience of civilization which 
marred his life. ee after a visit of two years to 


‘Tahiti, he was no longer able to contem] life under the — 


conditions of civilization, soon left France 


for ever, spending rest of his life in Martinique, where E 
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his work came to its full flower of magnificent colour and 
severe and strangely calm design. For all his violence, there 
was in him a strain of simplicity which is the real secret of 
his undoubted genius. He did not attempt to tamper with 
his instinct for colour, which, wherever colour was, reduced 
it, or rather enhanced it to its simplest and: most emphatic 
note. His was not a dramatic, but a mystical interpretation. 
of his theme. Even in the tropical'sunshine, hé.yas never 


tempted to mitigate his colour by song contrast of dight *. 


and shade. Instead, his shadows e colour, as strong: 
and pure as the coldurs that represented light; and his un- 


` 


PE sense of-desigrfitted them into an arabesque which, : 
fors 


its decorative stillness, is full of an intense vitality., ; 


From his Horsemen on the Beach, now at Essen, with its 


lingering traces of luminism, throne Le Christ jaune, and 2 


the later Breton pictures, to the frankly patterned scarlets and 
yellows and greens of Ta Matete or glowing quietude 
of the Story Teller, from first to last, design, the severe 
design of Ingres, holds all extravagance in check. We 
tremble to think what might have become of Gauguin if he 
had lost his balance; but he never did. With all his gigantic 
selfishness, cruelty and egotism, with all his sensuous 
exuberance and mysticism, he was unalterably sane. 
Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890) was not; yet, because he 
was a painter by urgent need rather than by reason of any 
innate capacity for painting, because, in face of the obstacles 
of material discouragement and mental instability, he wrung 


out for himself а kind of technical process by which he was” 


able, if incompletely, at least intelligibly, to express himself, 
he has left an indelible mark upon the history of art. 

His Pietà after Delacroix (1889) shows us how late and 
how earnestly he tried to master the orthodox technique of 
composition and draftsmanship, and also that in failing to 
do so, he created an art of his own, alike in line, in colour, 
and in brushwork. His self-portrait in a straw hat is not 
a mere attempt at the divisionism of Monet, but a kind of 
frenzied extension of its possibilities from the rendering of 
physical light to that of a spiritually enhanced and exag- 
gerated vision. His contact with Gauguin was either 





PAUL CEZANNE 








eyes of the last man left alive, whose-primary instinct, an 
. end, intensi shed tragedy of its passing. 
22 Only extravagant phrases can convey even a shadowy 
i ion of an extravagant art. To say merely that van 
’s work stands as proof that a madman, to whom his 
ium was an agonizing obstacle, сап be a great 
painter, would be perfectly true, but it would not point the 
inseparable connection between the madness and the great- 
ness. a was Ben his restless search for a es tino НИ 
beyond the scope of painting reached the point t 
El Greco sure È highest снасць Whether we 
call Blake unbalanced or merely supersensitive, it was when 
he was, at any rate, least normal that he was most monu- 
mental, In his last months of unhinged exaltation, Charles 
Sims, a mystic from his youth, at once revealed and immor- 
Fey himself; and in the work of all Has mon we shall 
in their t moments, the same passion for the 
Sive, angry а ellow that was he Ау coli of a van 
Gogh's most tomba inspired work. This by the way; 
but it may well be that to see colour, sharp. and strong and 
pure colour, and, above all, his beloved yellow, kept rigidly 
1n order by the iron sanity of Gauguin, as though it were the 
obedient material of a medieval glass worker, drove van 
Gogh to frenzied assertion of its power to transcend all 
bonds and rules, and so nerved him to his highest, because 
were his least sane efforts. ? 

‘aul Cézanne (1839-1906) was a man with a rare eye for 
beauty, but cursed with an excess of artistic conscience, 
which drove him into lifelong search for first causes. The 
airless spaces of Provençal sunlight exalted form, the 
individual forms of houses, trees and mountains, into an 
obsession, a monumental fact transcending all other con- 
siderations. Form, and the space separating one form from 
another, became so important to him, that, not content with 
their visual impression, of which Manet from one point of 
view and Monet from another had shown him the inter- 
pretation, he returned to his native Aix-en-Provence to work 

. out his own destiny in his own way, for to him their impres- 


at first simple and convinci 
landscape, in which his later ly faint 
fe the emphasis that is laid upon the masses 
of buildings and the қаладық p of roads, which 
give a remarkable solidity and depth to his pictures; but 
gradually the desperate attempt to tie down to line and rule 
the realization of mass and >, becomes apparent. Com- 
position is forced to follow porta of a geometric scheme, 
as the alm tries to emphasize the underlying abstract 
form which ap to him to be the essence of ea ecd 
mass, all of which must be brought into harmony with one 
another, if the essential and permanent beauty of a landscape 
is to be discovered and recorded. To Cézanne, the hori- 
zontal lines of the design expressed the lateral scope of vision, 
the vertical des its depth : and since the запаў Bun 
vision is deeper than it is broad, he sought geni to е 
the vertical the predominant factor pis i This was 
natural enough among the piled-up hill towns, with their 
vigorously separated rectangular masses of houses, and it 
works well enough with such subjects as the View of Sep- 
tenne. It is more difficult to follow, but no less dominant in 
the still-life paintings, such as the Apples and Oranges in the 
Luxem! » where, too, vigorous emy i 
b.e T, D а ire de u 

e t it is the nearest point in object upon 
which the eye naturally dwells, Med taf all else is relatively 
= in its effect. wis Ыы the төзу e he 
solid forms іп s; in the Card Players in the Louvre, 
here we begin to eco Quat resolution of E кы form 
like а human figure into a combination of regular forms— | 
cylinders, cones, cubes and triangles—which was to C 1 
merely а means of arriving at the essential and func 
truth with regard to the com ts of his , 
it was later misconstrued as having been an aim | 
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as he could discover, and depict, their relation to his sub- 
ject, and in so far as their order and immutability con- 
tributed to the order and immutability of the design which 
he perceived in nature. In short, the Fauves, headed by 
Matisse, derived from the art of Cézanne a theory based 
upon that ancient error, the inversion of the means and the 
end. Since the pleasure evoked by the sight of an object 
was nothing to do with the nature of that object, but arose 
from its s1 tion of geometric form, the nature of that 
pleasure d only be truly expressed by stripping those 
geometric forms of the obscuring avane of natural appear- 
ance, and exposing them fully to view. But the reverence of 
Matisse for Renoir, and his enjoyment of colour and line, 
caused him to retain some semblance of decorative balance, 
especially in the distribution of colour-masses. Although he 
retains no more of drawing, in the sense of the representa- 
tion of the contours of objects, than is n iry tohold his 
colour together, his line, purely as line, is and ex- 
pressive. The coarseness and clumsiness of his rendering 
of objects, and the forced colour, are deliberate expedients 
to divert attention from the material nature of objects, and 
to concentrate all stress on the sense of abstract form 
which they evoke. 

When, in unadulterated Cubism—a word invented by 
Matisse himself to describe the work of Picasso, about 1910 
—the principle is carried further, the өш ion of the forms 
that evoked the paintings, a face, a bottle, a fruit dish 
(that “ eternal compotier ” of the cubists) becomes a mere 
hint. In the first stages of Picasso's development, when 
he was under the influence of that short-lived but brilliant 
satirist Toulouse-Lautrec, the only hint of his coming con- 
version to cubism is a very sensitive reaction to the construc- 
tive value of line in design. In such a rapid impression as 
Le départ des Hirondelles there is everything that need be 
said—three telegraph wires, seven birds in a dozen strokes 
of the brush, ships, sea, sky; but the force of the work, its 
truth of record, its decorative finality, all reside in the exact 
relation of the lines to one another, and the firmness of 
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To follow him through his thirty years of variations on a 
single theme would be to write the history of cubism from . 

ing to end; the one unvarying theme is the statement, 
in terms of abstract form and arbitrary of 
colour, of his own reactions to an object more or 
ally less) clearly defined; the interludes are marked by 
representations, sometimes of a وا‎ power and purity 
of modelling, of figures, like La Vie—in the early “blue | 
iod ”—ап4 the very beautiful portrait of Mme Pi 

е most recent phase is the creation of arbitrary forms, 
such as the Baigneuse and Abstraction 1939) with a literal 
verisimilitude of modelling which ез аз 
solid аз sculpture. The remarkable thing about them all— 
even those of the period of negroid influence—is that they 
have the vitality АЕ and that on the rare occasions 
on which Picasso emerges from these periods of what, for 
want of a better name, we must call research, he seems on 
each successive occasion to have gained strength in the 
expression of the solidity and mass of his subject. His latest 

aintings of purely invented forms are so true to the facts of 
fighe and shade that one might almost imagine them to have 
had an independent and objective existence, and one 
cannot help feeling that if this power were applied to 
representation of ordinary subjects it would result in an 
uncanny realism. . 

Beside Picasso, Braque is a painter of limited range. His 
still-life paintings sink into a monotony of harsh colour, 
interrupted forms, and apparently incoherent desi, They 
have a kind of dull stren, He Di do not e otherwise to 
contribute anything useful to the scope of painting. 
Fernand Leger there is a constant HELE of the f RE 
of the forms of machinery, which contaminates all other 
forms touched by him. Hebert is a serious rival of the 
designers of the tiled pavements of lavatories. 

In short, “ Art is the arbitrary utilization of nature at the 
bidding of the caprices of the painter’s sensibility,” as 
André Lhote has expressed it. And if we object—" ed 
drag in nature?” the cubist will point out with 
that he does so as little as possible, and, in fact, does all he 
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«world; and that, isolated, torn from their context, they 
cannot stand alone. 

‘There were those among who were not slow to find 
this out. In 1907 there from Italy a 


came 
devastating strength, the doctrine of ‘ism, borne on 
a whirlwind of explanatory literature; Marinetti, Boccioni, 
Severini and the rest of the little band of prophets 
proclaimed to the world that the immobilization of a single 
reaction in terms of its arbitrary equivalent in abstract form 
was the very antithesis of art: that the sensibility of the 
artist was a matter of a succession of reactions, and it was the 
interrelations of these reactions that must be expressed, in 
terms of time as well as of space. What they meant is not 
so clear as what they did, which was to develop methods of 

ing movement, and its effect upon the impression 
produced in the mind as well as upon the Whether the 
movement were physical or ment іё succession of 
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its source renders the emotion itself meaningless; it is as 
hough a man should work himself into such a fury as to 
forget what made him angry, or should laugh himself into 
a state of causeless, and so uncontrollable, hilarity, com- 
monly called hysteria. 

This is not the place, however, for a disquisition on the 
aims and achievements of fauvism, cubism and futurism. 
For our purpose it is sufficient to note that the second grew 
out of the work of Cézanne by a process of forcing Cézanne's 
researches into the geometric bases of form and pictorial 
design into the false position of an end in themselves; that 
while this line of devglopment has resulted in the deviation 
of a number of intelligent and thoughtful painters into paths 
along which it is difficult, and cara not worth while to 
follow them, a contact with cubism has on the whole been 
beneficial to those painters who have had the steadiness to 
observe that it is not a false system, but only an overstate- 
ment of a part of the truth; that fauvism was no more, 
similarly, than an exaggeration of the element of abstract 
pattern in painting, and that futurism was a scientific 
application of optical processes to representative art, com- 
bined with an empirical attempt to reduce the psychological 
parallel of those optical phenomena to visual formule, and 
was consequently a mixture of truth and falsehood. 

Among those who touched fauvism and gained thereby, 
Derain is conspicuous. It has been denied that he ever 
considered cubism seriously, but it is certain that, in the 
company of Matisse and jue, he considered both the 
“creeds ” and deliberately and after study of them, re- 
jected them both. Starting from the standpoint of Cézanne, 
and attracted by the naive simplicity of mediæval art, 
Derain was rescued from preciosity by a rich oner for the 
enjoyment of natural beauty and an impulsive swiftness of 
statement in paint which gives alike to his portraits, still- 
life subjects and landscapes, a spontaneity, a freedom from 
DES rea ES to a fixed technique that are wholly 
delightful, and his sober and restricted range of colour adds 
Sa aged a ron rendering of 

it. 





similitude of an aspect of nature. His snow scenes especi- 
ally, and his simple landscape compositions, with a tall gable 
or a village steeple as the culminating point of a severely 
rigid design, owe much to Cézanne, and perhaps more than 
he himself would acknowledge, to the earlier researches 
of cubism; but most of all they are the expression, in 
e and intelligible terms, of a robust and genial 
ity: 

Suzanne Valadon owes more to Renoir and 
the former for richness of form, to the latter for precision 
in line and design—than to any 20th-century group of 
theorists. The element of hardness and, sometimes, of 
clumsiness in her work is rather primitive than precious, 
She is a real artist, but of unfulfilled. possibilities, 

The same may be said of her son, Maurice Utrillo, who 
learned to paint mainly from her, and, despite the frantic 
claims of some writers, is neither more nor less than a 
romantic realist, with a natural but unbalanced genius for 
the use of pigment. His pictures of suburban streets are 
frankly portraits of places, but a lovely colour sense, exer- 
cised in a rich scale of browns and greys and soft yellows, and 
a feeling for the value of a paint-surface amounting to genius, 
lift them to a high plane of achievement; but one is some- 
times inclined to feel that his brilliance hovers on the brink 
of becoming a fatal facility. Whereas his mother’s work is 
full of fine purpose, but deficient in the means of expression, 
his of execution and subtle susceptibility to colour 
are sometimes frittered away in mere fireworks. A little 
cubism might do him good. Yet another painter, who was 
an artist rather in intention than in achievement, was Henri 
Rousseau (Le Douanier). This was a good soul who, so to 
speak, painted on Saturday afternoons, with even less 
training than Utrillo, and without his instinctive command: 
of paint and drawing: but he had a natural gift for com- 

ition, a genuinely primitive sense of colour, and a child- 
ike eye for, and enjoyment of, detail. Moreover, when he 
wanders from recording, faithfully according to his lights, 
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rtraiture, but they are delightful all the same, and the 
* Fauves are their godparents: and even in spite of an aca- 
demic training and a healthy contempt for all theories, 
Dunoyer de Segonzac is a kind of blend of Daumier and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, of Cézanne and Ж and—the Bar- 
bizon painters|—held together by a freshness and а gai 
anda аы all his Ci Indeed, in de Sc 
have a modern application of all that is best in French paint- 
ing. His instinctive power of reducing a Jandscape to the 
very simplest elements of 148: composition reminds us of. 
Claude le Lorrain's ¡wonderful sketches і? the British 
Museum, and those in thé former Heseltine Collection now , 
in Paris. His happy freedom and justice of line in.the pen 
drawings recalls Daumier and the long succession of classic 
erudition freely used, of the greatest Frenchmen. In some of 
the pen drawings a seemingly fortuitous smudge of solid 
black is so perfectly placed as to rejoice the heart both of the 
most theoretical of Fauves and of the most passionate of 
Romantics; Delacroix himself would have found in him a 
DIE of a rare understanding. In the loaded technique of 
is oil-painting he has yet a long way to go, but every year 
sees him nearer to the achievement of a great style, which 
defies imitation. It may be that he is only one among many 
rebuilders of naturalistic painting, for Boussingault and 
Kayser, Pequin and Luc-Albert Moreau are close beside 
him, but, with Derain, he stands out conspicuously in the 
championship of unaffected and lucid self-expression un- 
dimmed by preciosity or wilful obscurity; and we һауе to 
‘ go back to senis to find a Frenchman to whom water- .. 
colour is so natural a medium of expression, with its exacting 
demand for simplicity of design and directness of statement. 
To sum up, for the last hundred years France has led the 
way in the art of painting, not so much by reason of actual 
achievement—though in this she has not been surpassed— 
as because of the deep and earnest thoughtfulness of her 
painters, who, like those of Italy in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, have brought reason to the aid of inspiration, and hard 
work and self-sacrificing devotion to truth as they have seen 
it, to the guidance of their personal aims. “ Pe aig 
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of these lone warriors share that opinion, and only differ 
from their adversaries as to the way in which the thing 
d be done. 
"Thus it has come about that the outstanding figures in 
English painting are rather landmarks in a trackless country 
milestones along the road of progress. We are accus- 
tomed to look -back upon the 18th century as the great 
moment of English art, but at the end-of that period of 
Fees and critical and cóllecting activity; there is very 
little to show in the way of a' coherent English School of 
painting. Even the-great figures are few. Hogarth; Rey- 
nolds, Gainsboróugh, among portrait painters, and Wilson 
and again Gainsborough in Lite ainting, are all that 
matter, Raeburn, as a Scotsman, stands apart in any case, 
and Romney and Lawrence were second-rate: but all these 
men were mutually antagonistic, both in outlook and method. 
They constitute a debating society, not a school. The 
„ascendancy of such a bad painter as West, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was gone, shows that taste, not judgment, was the 
absolute arbiter of the fate of painting and painters in this 
country. 

To the artists themselves, even to the greatest of them, 
the subject was the dominant factor. Hogarth was a satirist 
before he was a painter, though he was an earnest, if entirely 
empirical student of aesthetic. Reynolds was a portrait 
painter pure and simple: whatever his: thearies, may have 
been, in practice his whole-attitude towards his work was 
dictated by his attitude towards his subject. Gainsborough 
came a good deal ‘nearer to evolving an aesthetic practice, `` 
but was impatient of all theories and principles. Wilson 
was perhaps the first English painter consciously to adapt 
his subject to an orgánized method of painting and com- 
position, and in this j^ doubtless owed much to his contact 
with Vernet: but when he dared to apply his principles to . 
the painting of non-classical landscape, he was crushed out 
of existence because his subject was unfashionable, and had 
to wait a century before English critics became sufficiently 
interested in fine panting fur its own sake to recognize 
the value of his later work. Raeburn was another to whom 
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Somerset House, and was already at work on decorative 
designs at Liverpool, the first commission of his great career, 
G. È Watts, working in Florence, had painted, from 1843 
to 1847, his large canvas, the Story from Boccaccio (Tate 
Gallery), which for all its classicism is utterly and сопуіпс- 
ingly sincere. J. F. Lewis (1895-1876), working in Spain 
from 1832, and from 1841 till 1849 in Rome, Athens, 
Constantinople and Cairo, and in the unknown lands. of 
Sinai and Nubia, had built up for himself, far from the 
cramping influence of London, a style of painting almost 
identical with that of the Pre-Raphaelites who were yet to 
come, but with, the added quality of pervasive light which 
none of them ever attained within the limits of their avowed 
creed. 

Lastly, Ford Madox Brown (1821-1893), after study in 
Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp, had worked in Paris for three 
years without, however, being touched by any of the 
characteristicgmethods of the moment. It was in 1845, in 
Italy, that hè fell in with the German discoverers of the 
pre-Raphaelite Italians; and his acquaintance with the primi- 
tives and the painters of the early Renaissance in- 
: fluenced both his colour and his drawing in a marked degree, 
for it sent him back to England fortified against the 
artificial mediævalism of the romantic historical school. 
Although he was never a member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, he was, quite unintentionally, the cause of its 
formation, for in 1848 Dante Gabriel. Rossetti, then а: 
student at the Academy Schools, struck by his cartoons for ` 
the. Westminster Hall competition of 1844 and’ 1845, 
begged to become his pupil; and with his friend at the 
Schools, William Holman Hunt (1827-1910), and Hunt's 
friend, thé precociously brilliant John Everett Millais, 
Rodfetti formed the famous “ Brotherhood," on which the 
older and more experienced Madox Brown kept a friendly 
eye, without committing himself to its declared principles. 

These principles, however, were simple enough in them- 
selves. On paper, they do not look like a revolutionary 
manifesto. To have genuine ideas to express; to exptess 
them by means of faithful observation of nature; to avoid 
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rather unintelligen t imitations, leading nowhere. Of all the 
English painters who have been attracted by these theories, 
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hand and the Italianate academic school on the other, soon 
after the departure of Smibert from England. 

A more direct contact with Smibert is that of the 
Bostonian, John Singleton Copley (1737-1815). It is on 
the face of it unlikely that he received any actual tuition 
from Smibert, for he was only a lad of fourteen, when 
the Scottish painter died;. but his portrait of Mrs. Gill, 
painted in 1759, when he was still only twenty-two,’ is 
such a ee: vigorous and sympathetic piece of 
work, as to place nd. doubt the very early develo; 
ment of its painter. only sign of immaturity“in it.is, in 
fact, a weakness in the foreshortening of the right arm; and 
against this we have to place a restraint and power in the 
management of a scheme of blacks and greys and subdued ` 
blues and browhs, and a quiet confidence in the handling of 
paint, which afford evidence not only of considerable ex- 
perience, but of an experience derived directly from the 
study of the work of some painter of whose style and method 
these were the outstanding characteristics. In Boston, at 
this time, that painter could be no other ian Smibert, and, 
in fact, in its technical as , this early work b; 1 
strongly recalls his e handling. 1 ia < 

The young Copley, however, brought to his work 
qualities of his own, in which Smibert had been conspicu- 
ously lacking—namely, a sensitive human sympathy with : 
the subjects of his brush, which gives to. his portrayal of. ` 
them,a wonderful and most engaging vitality; a very-subtle * 
and delicate colour-sense, which- enabled him to give far 
ne interest to his limited range of colours than Smibert 

ad ever done; and an under-note of drama, which scarcely 
found sco} филе лар Anean rade er eless 

lainJy to be observed, for example, in his portrait of Samuel 
n (Boston Museum), for all its severe simplicity of 
pose and quietude of colour. This picture, painted in 1772), 
is one of a fine series of portraits by Copley in the Boston - 
Museum, in which it is possible to observe the .. 
wrought in Copley's outlook by his departure from America . 
for Italy and England in 1773. vind “oi. 

Copleyw4s a year older than Benjamin West (1748-1820) . 
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Metropolitan Museum, New York; it is easier to under- 
stand that a public that enjoyed Moran’s Solitude might 
have pen puzzled VE Inte Gea in the ala 
Gallery, uskegon, Mich.; for that is scarcely more a 

у upon a very subtle scale of lights: but it is one of his 
latest works, and comparison with the much earlier New 
York examples shows how definitely progressive was the 
whole life of this remarkable painter, whose example in- 
spired so many of his contemporaries and successors that 
he may almost Бе regarded as the father of American 
landscape painting. s " 

His closest adherent, A. H. Wyant (18 36-1892), even 
threw overboard his German training to follow in his foot- 
steps: In him, too, we find the same progressive quality, and 
the same contrast between the rather formal composition 
and colour of his earlier work and the broad, emphatic 
directness of his latest landscapes. A typical contrast is that 
between his Broad Silent Valley (G. A. Hearn Collection), 
with its rather self-conscious sentiment, and Evening, in the 
Hackley Gallery. A superficial glance would, suggest that 
he had exchanged the influence of Corot for that of Diaz. 
What really happened is that he has developed a quicker 
response to his own moods, and a more forcible method of 
expressing it. à 

A third painter who counts for much in this critical period 
of transition is. Homer D. Martin. | 18361892), who, 
beginning with all the defects of imperfect technical know- 
аа seemed likely to Бе: little else than a less: formal : 
Kensett. Again, the Barbizon influence praved the deciding 
factor, and Martin, whose very real love of natural beauty 
had been strangled by the limitations of a timidly rigid 
technique, found its outlet in the congenial atmosphere of 
a Paris where, by now, the Barbizon painters had won the 
tardy recognition of the critics, and where the air was full of 
the ‘new gospels of the luminists. From his work the. last 
vestige и groping disappeared, and, in such a picture as 
View on, the. Seine (Metropolitan Museum), he is a world 
away from the tentative beginnings of his youth, ` а 
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photographic in its complete realization of a scene, this 
e Ê vaine ion ot 
i t elements. In portraiture of women is some 
lack of grace, for he was essentially masculine both in his 
outlook and his actual methods of painting, and his very 
restricted range of colgur did not lend itself to charm so 
much as to stren, f up 

W. Merritt Chase is every whit as American, but 
this difference, that while to Eakins the technical NS of 
painting was a means to an end, to Chase, with his Munich 
dexterity turned to peculiarly individual account, the joys of 
seeing and of painting were inseparably bound up with-one 
another. He was not a “ Munich School ” man, in the least. 
All he got from Munich was skill, for he soon abandoned 
the Munich formula of colour and chiaroscuro, raising the 
key of his work, and developing a realism of textures which 
in the end made him a painter purely of externals; regarded 
ignite, his portraits lack character, but never 

iance. His landscapes are completely without any 

tion of any personal reaction to anything but their 

а objective aspect as arrangements of colour, light and 
and varying surfaces. 

Nor would it be possible to mistake J. Alden Weir for 
anything but an American, despite his superficial sugges- 
tion of the Paris of Manet—and of Whistler, from whom 
he differs fundamentally in his severely objective attitude 
towards his subject. His portraits of women—the Rose- 
Pink Bodice, the Palm Leaf Fan (Pennsylvania Museum) 
and the like, follow solely the suggestive train of a scheme of , 
light and colour. They are not concerned, as contemporary 
French painting was, with method or princi but only 
with results; and this may be the reason ўся е facility 
with which Americans working in Paris, after studyiñg 
with one master, shifted their aims, rather than their 
methods, in the direction of another. As Whistler studied 
with Gleyre, but felt the influence of Courbet, so Weir 
studied with Sa арс aimed, in he oor oe 
at an im ionist goal. In the samé way, though it is the 
fashion, both in America and in France, to regard Mary 
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р ent—nothing extenuate and nought set down in 
malice. 

Midway between Melchers and Henri, and with some- 
thing of the vivid interest in life for its. own sake of Eakins, 
George Luks fills an important place in the development of 
a genuinely Amerigan impressionism both in portraiture and 
genre, that owes Ше to Europe. Albert Sterner, who was 

rn in 1863, deserted commerce for art at the age of sixteen, 
and began his career as an illustrator in Harpers and St. 
Nicholas. Jullian’s School, and Gérôme, gave him his Paris 
training, which, however, he has turned to his own broad 
and vigorous account. As a lithographer he has as fine a 
command of line and mass as in paint, and his ‘figure- 
drawing, especially of the nude, is rich and full of fine 
rhythm. Glackens also, and Bellows, whose recent death cut 
short a career that had just embarked upon a new develop- 
ment of the greatest promise, have contributed greatly to 
the growing independence of America, while Jonas Lie, 
though owing much indirectly to Monet, has set his own 
stamp upon the painting of reflected light and moving 
water, and has a remarkable sense of atmospheric unity 
combined, rather unusually, with emphatic compositional 
balance. It was men like this who did more than thas yet 
been realized to give American art its charter of freedom to 
develop nationally. B. ў 5 

It was, however, a man of different stamp, ‘Arthur 
B. Davies (1862-1928), who gave the first bold lead to 
America in what may be called the research movement 
towards modernism. ‘To those to whom his name recalls 
the dream-like placidity of his Unicorns, with its decorative 
largeness of design, and the faint echo, in its cool colour 
ай quiet little figures, of the early Umbrians, such а 
painter would seem the last person in the world to be 
the missionary of cubism and of the various experimental 
phases that began to exercise the world in the second decade 
of this century. Still less would his earlier work, with its 
pastoral: sentiment and rather timid technique, suggest any 
such development, and in his last phase of all, represented 
by such a picture.as Without Pause, Enters, Touches, Passes 
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ROBERT HENRI ALBERT STERNER 
Man of Segovia Self-portrait 
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turned, seeking at first hand, as М nig had sought it, 
the secret of endowing the visual actuality of life with the 
permanence of monumental design. 

Rosales reminds one, in his «йү for expressing space 
and mass in direct painting, of the later Velazquez, after 
the second visit to Ty. It is unfortunately only. in his 


studies, and some unfinished works, that this fine capacity. 


is clearly seen. His finished pictures, such as the Last 
Testament of Isabella the Catholic, lose nothing of their grand 
sobriety and skilfully handled space, but the freshness of 
the statement is dimmed by over-elaboration. Still, that the 
native dignity is there.remains plain to see, and Rosales is 
likely to find a high place purely as а painter, when his 
‘skill as а аб becomes less of an obstacle to the 
superficial critic. 

in the same way Francisco Pradilla Ortiz ($. 1848), а 
native, like Goya, of Zaragoza, achieved, on a huge scale, 
and in pictures crammed with careful detail, a largeness of 
conception and a simplicity of statement that take us straight 
back to Velazquez ; in such pictures as his Surrender of 
Granada, Branky based in its composition on Velazquez’ 
Surrender of Breda, and even more, in the great Boabdil's 
farewell to Granada, the poignant sentiment of the subject 
is never allowed to interfere with the breadth of design, or to 
divert attention from the singular felicity in the handling of 
space. 
Pi would be possible to continue the list of Spanish his- 
torical painters to remarkable length, and indeed they are 
worthy, as a school, of gteater attention than is often 
ассо! them; but towards the middle of the century they 
became weakened in their national characteristic of large- 


ness of design by the influence of Gfröme.and, above all, of | 


Meissonier, with results which can only be described as 
disastrous. It is the fashion to speak of Mariano Fortuny 
(1841-1874) as though he were the one notable Spanish 
painter of the latter half of the 19th century; and while it is 
true thàt a natural and ineradicable genius for colour, and a 
vigour and liveliness of action, redeemed him from triyiality, 
the strong influence ‘which Meissonier exercised upon him 
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180 AN OUTLINE OF MODERN PAINTING 
work is the Young Girl With a Basket, which, while 
preg нс Ше wa dap preise fact, 
and in the studious restriction of brushwork to the narrowest 
limits, has no forced or artificial naiveté; for that he is a 
fine draftsman, with a very beautiful sense of modelling 
in colour, A e eer we уза 
igloo nude study of a жолы ағай); "ich ke Я 
а ical handling of roun forms in a high key 
of colour. Not at first very obviously эмин ` inter 
seems likely to open out a new road for purely Spanish 
enterprise in Ў ^ 
This ia not the p to.spedk of Picasso, whose work 
belongs rather to the history of French than of Spanish 
Гост bur it is worth remark that when, on the one 
and, Pi ints pictures such as those of the “ blue 
period "—La Vie, or the portrait of Madame Picasso—he 


pire ing of Spain, and when, on the other hand, he makes 
is most recent experiments in the rendering of abstract 
form, he contrives to invest even these with an appearance, 
uncanny because, it is inexplicable, of uncompromising 


reality. 
So slight a sketch as this chapter must ‘necessarily omit 
more than it includes. Its aim, and the aim of the whole, 


of this book, has been to indicate the general of 
modern art both in its conscious “ movements?’ in its 
unconscious national and racial tendencies. It is to be 


that it may be as a historical, rather than 
hi M ef carino dd pg sense that it 
ауа eei g-point for the specialized study of 
аз] of modern painting as may seem especially 
interesting to the reader. No attempt has been made to 
trace the multifarious cross-influences working between one 
-— and another, and, indeed, a from the effect-of 
rench developments, at intervals hout the century, 
upon the art mainly of England and America, it is rather 
the independence than the in of national 
developments which seems to be establi 
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